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THE BIRDS OF CEDAR POINT AND VICINITY. 
BY LYNDS JONES. 

The place referred to is Cedar Point, Erie county, Ohio. 
It lies at the west end of a long sand spit which forms the 
eastern barrier protecting the entrance to Sandusky harbor. 
The name “Cedar Point” as here used is intended to cover 
the whole of the seven miles of sand spit, which begins at 
Rye Beach, some two miles west of Huron, and not merely 
that portion of it which is occupied by the summer resort 
grounds. 

The territory which is covered by this list includes the topo- 
graphical quadrangles of Oberlin, Vermilion, Sandusky, and 
Put-in-bay and the adjacent islands of Pelee, Hen and Chick- 
ens, East Sister, and Middle. Standing at Cedar Point its 
‘Vicinity’ as here used may appear too extensive and much 
too scattered, but from the standpoint of a study of bird 
movements this vicinity becomes of vital importance not mere- 
ly to bring in comparisons with other localities which are 
topographically very unlike the beach and its accompanying 
swamps, hut more to show the direction of these bird move- 


ments. 

The beginning of the work upon which this list is based 
dates back to the autumn of 1890, when the writer began his 
residence in Oberlin. Previous to this time there had been 
some good but somewhat scattered work done by Messrs. 
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L. M. MeCormick and George D. Wilder, mostly in the Ober- 
lin quadrangle, and occasional visits to the vicinity of Sandus- 
ky had been made by Drs. J. M. Wheaton and F. W. Langdon, 
but the work done by these latter gentlemen was mostly if 
not wholly in the Port Clinton marshes. A one day trip was 
made by the writer to Kelley's, Put-in-Bay, and Green islands 
on May 28, 1894, and another of similar duration to the same 
places on May 27, 1901. In company with Rev. W. L. Dawson, 
August 5 to 9, 1901, was spent among the islands in a row- 
boat, the purpose being the study of the birds there. On this 
occasion landings and studies were made on Middle Bass and 
North Lass, Sugar, [len and three Chickens, North 
and [ast Sister. This study was repeated August 24 to 27, 
14. Again from August 26 to Spetember 2, 1905, was 
spent among the islands, four days of this time heing spent 
on Pelee Island. The next island studics were made in 1908, 
when a day's visit to Put-in-Bay, and another day's visit to 
Pelee, the Chickens, and North Harbor, oceupied July 11 and 
28 respectively. August 17 to 21 were spent on another 
cruise among the islands, the most of this time being spent 
on Pelee, and only brief stops on Big and Little Chicken, North 
Harbor, and the “Rattle” of Rattlesnake. The distinctively 
Cedar Point work done hy the writer has been the whole of 
July, and part of the last week of June, 1907 and 1908, and 
studies of from one to four days duration, especially during 
the winter season and during the migration months. In con- 
ducting these studies an effort was made to have them cover 
all sorts of weather conditions so that they would be repre- 
sentative. The period covered by these studies of the bird 
life of Cedar Point is eight vears, with the stronger emphasis 
laid upon the work during the last three years. The most 
extensive studies, covering the longest period have been made 
in the Oberlin and Vermilion quadrangles. 

| have also drawn upon the work of Professors Herbert 
Osborn, FE. L. Rice, and FE. 1... Mosely their students, 
and upon the work of Mr. R. L. Baird, who made special 
studies of the birds during the summer term at the Lake 
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Laboratory. The foundation for the list is a card catalogue 
which has been kindly furnished me by Professor Herbert 
Osborn, the director of the Lake Laboratory, compiled by 
himself and by those who have taught with him there during 
the existence of the Laboratory. 

There have been two notable papers relating to the Cedar 
Point region proper, to which the reader who wishes to learn 
particulars which cannot be given within the limits of this 
paper is referred. One is the “Formation of Sandusky Bay 
and Cedar Point” (here meaning the whole sand spit) by 
Professor E. L. Mosely, in the Thirteenth Annual Report of 
the Proceedings of the Ohio State Academy of Science, 1904. 
From this paper it is made clear that when the lake was at a 
much lower level than it is at present there was no bay, the 
Sandusky river flowing into the lake through a narrow channel 
somewhere lakeward between Marblehead and Cedar Point, 
and therefore there was no peninsula as now. Cedar Point 
must have been a ridge of clay, probably underlaid by shale, 
and the present bay was a depression, but not even a marsh, 
lying between the higher land now represented by the main- 
land and this ridge. The changes, or most of them, which 
have produced the bay and marshes and sand spit have oc- 
curred in historic times, being the result of a tilting of the 
land at the eastern end and consequent deepening of the lake 
at its western end. 

The other paper is “An Ecological Classification of the 
Vegetation of Cedar Point” (again meaning the whole of the 
sand spit) by Otto E. Jennings, published in The Ohio 
Naturalist, Vol. VIII, No. 6, April, 1908, pp. 291-340. To 
this paper I am indebted for most of the pictures which will 
accompany this series of articles. The reader who is especial- 
ly interested in the study of Ecology should not fail to read 
this exhaustive paper. It is sufficient here to say that border- 
ing the sand spit on the one side are the waters of the lake 
and on the other, the open waters of the bay, while at its 
eastern end, for rather more than half of the distance, are the 
extensive marshes with greater or lesser areas of open water. 


I 
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The immediate mainland still has remnants of the once dense 
and heavy forests, alternating with pastures, meadows and 
plowed fields running to the borders of the marsh. Streams 
flowing in from the mainland and ridges extending out from 
the jsand spit landward result in numerous coves, some of 
which are three-quarters surrounded by trees or bushes. 
Practically the whole extent of the marsh border of the sand 
spit, down to the water's edge, there is a growth of bushes, 
mostly willow and button bushes, ranging from a few inches 
to ten feet high. During the hight of migration these bushes 
are full of warblers, sparrows, and vireos. Along the nar- 
rower reaches of the sand spit, toward its eastern end, cotton- 
wood and willow trees immediately border the marsh fringe 
of low bushes, only in the wider places being more than 
straggling individual trees, none of any considerable size. 
Within the limits of this study many large, cottonwood and 
willow trees which stood on the crest of the ridge have been 
overturned and washed away at times of high water and the 
crest of the ridge moved marshward. More of this destruc- 
tive work has been done near Rye Leach, at the eastern end 
of the sand spit, than elsewhere. It is clear that here, at least, 
the lake is pushing the bar back into the marsh at the rate of 
many feet a year. Along this narrower part of the sand spit 
wild grape vines abound, and in the fall the abundant supply 
of ripe grapes calls many birds to the feast. Robins have 
been found there later than elsewhere in the region under 
consideration. 

As the sand spit widens northwestward large trees, mostly 
cottonwood, become more numerous just marshward from 
the crest, with a few-clumps of wilows each side of them, 
then a variable width of grass covered sand, in places reach- 
ing a width of more than ten rods, and finally the marsh 
border of bushes with their fringing smaller trees. Where 
points of the sand spit reach out into the marsh the bush and 
tree growth form considerable thickets in which the smaller 
birds, including the thrushes, woodpeckers, jays and crows, 
and even the Woodcock and Whippoorwill, find congenial sur- 
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roundings. Sharp-shinned Hawks are also usually found 
here, and occasional Crows and Meadowlarks. During the 
heaviest migrations not only are such places full of all sorts 
of birds, but they even spill over upon the sand meadows and 
beach, and fly out into the marsh vegetation. Many strictly 
wood warblers have often been observed feeding like shore 
birds near the water's edge on such occasions. 

Westward from the mouth of the Black Channel, accom- 
panying the more open waters of the bay proper, the sand 
spit widens, and for the most part is covered with a more or 
less dense forest marshward from the crest, with occasional 
and usually small areas of bare sand or grass covered sand, 
except in the dune region where the blowouts between the 
dunes cause many extensive bare sand areas. These forested 
areas correspond to forested areas of the adjacent mainland, 
except that the species represented are more numerous, and 
there are areas of considerable cedar thickets. For a more 
detailed account of the vegetation the reader is referred to 
the two papers cited above. 

't should be noted that from a width of less than twenty 

ds at its eastern terminus at Rye Beach the marsh widens 
and opens westward to its western end where there is open 
water and a distance of two miles between Cedar Point pleas- 
ure resort and the docks of Sandusky, and that the distance 
westward to Marblehead is considerably farther and across 
open water. Kelley's Island is plainly visible some seven 
miles northwestward. 

Pelee Island is the largest and most northerly island of the 
archipelago lying between Sandusky and Point Pelee. Its 
physical features are strikingly similar to those of the greater 
part of Point Pelee, but the interior marshes are less extensive 
now, having been drained and utilized for agricultural pur- 
poses. Its southern end closely resembles the southern end 
of Point Pelee with practically the same vegetation and beach 
formations. On all of my visits to the island during the 
autumnal migrations I have found all species of migrating 
birds ranging southward along or parallel to the east shore 
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line, none at all along the west side. I regret that no studies 
have been conducted during the vernal movements. 

Middle Island is a verdure covered lime-stone ledge some 
twenty rods in width by ninety or more rods long, the long 
axis lying nearly east and west, thus lying directly athwart 
the south point of Pelee Island, and some four miles distant. 
There is a border of trees of considerable size and a peach 
orchard occupies the interior. A light-house stands at its 
eastern end. The only inhabitants are the light keepers. Here, 
in late August and early September, warblers of many species 
were swarming. In 1908 the sand ridge which has been built 
up at the western end contained many nests of Common Tern. 
In other years no terns’ nests were found here. 

Kelley’s Island forms the first stepping stone for the north- 
ward moving birds, being separated from the headland of 
Marblehead by a strait of water about three miles wide. Like 
Put-in-Day it is a mass of limestone rising out of the lake. 
Extensive quarrying of the limestone has been in progress for 
years. There is a fringe of trees everywhere except on the 
northern exposure, while the western third contains an e: ten- 
sive peach orchard with bordering woods of considerable ¢x- 
tent. The highest point of this island is seventy-five feet above 
the lake level. It is about two miles from Middle Island. This 
island is a considerable fragment of the mainland, which 
Mosely says was once clearly a part of the mainland promo- 
tory, with probably low or even marshy ground connecting it 
with Marblehead. Indeed, there are historical accounts of 
crossing by Indians and others, with only narrow channels to 
swim. 

It would therefore appear that at some time not so far 
distant these islands were elevated limestone masses of a 
nearly continuous land barrier connecting Point Pelee with 
Marblehead. Doubtless also the Bass Island group with 
the adjacent smaller islands, at the same time were con- 
nected with Catawba Island. The Hen and Three Chickens, 
East Sister and North Harbor seem to form another group 
of the same nature, with a possible connection with the 
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Ontario shore through the shoal north of them. Whatever 
the facts may be it seems clear that at no very ancient date 
the land masses were much more extensive and much nearer 
together, and the expanse of water over which the birds must 
pass to and from the north much less than at present. 

I have selected Pelee, Middle, and Kelley’s Islands for 
brief descriptions because they seem to form the most im- 
portant highway of migration, and because they represent the 
types of islands forming this archipelago except the gravel 
islands of Big and Little Chicken, where the Common Terns’ 
nest in great numbers. These small islands are limestone 
ridges covered with gravel. Big Chicken is an angular island 
of perhaps two acres extent, with one willow tree (there has 
been another tree which recently blew down), a mass of gourd 
vines in the summer, and a small fish house. Little Chicken 
is a narrow ridge of limestone rock, with outlying ledges of 
considerable extent on all sides nearly reaching the surface 
and hence protecting this narrow ridge from storm waves. 
There are several small willow trees and bushes along the 
north border, and a dense growth of ‘smartweed’ each side of 
the gravel ridge which occupies its center. About a rod in 
width and fully ten rods in length of this island lies above 
summer storm waves. Terns’ nests are placed as thickly all 
over this area as it is possible for the birds to sit without 
serious quarreling. 

Put-in-Bay is like Kelley’s , but larger and with more woods 
and fields. It rises to about 69 feet above the lake level at the 
hotel. Middle Bass is only 11 feet above the lake level, with 
few trees, but extensive vineyards, and a small pond where 
King Rails’ nests are numerous. North Bass rises twenty- 
four feet. It has considerable woods and relatively few fields. 
The related small islands do not present any unusual features. 

While North Harbor Island belongs to the type of larger 
islands it presents some interesting features. It is a limestone 
ridge trending nearly due north and south, not above ten rods 
wide by three times that length, covered by a dense. growth 
of deciduous trees, most numerous among which is the hack- 
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berry, with a few cherry trees and berry bushes. <A thick 
grass grows along the forest margin and even beneath the 
trees. On every visit there have been large numbers of nests 
of Common Tern everywhere except in the middle of the 
forest. On the 1904 trip to this island numbers of large 
snakes, presumably ‘Black’ snakes (Bascanion constrictor) 
were found, and the terns’ nests were much fewer than on 
other visits. This island, if any of the group, would be the 
one best suited for the nesting of the Herring Gulls, but there 
has never appeared any evidence of the nesting of these birds 
on the island, nor on any others of the group. It is true that 
the gulls have been numerous in this region on every visit, 
but so are they all summer near the south shore of the lake. 
It is likely that they are not breeding birds. 

The mainland region under discussion lies mostly within 
the basin of Lake Erie when it was at flood. The oldest and 
southernmost beach lies about 4 miles north of Oberlin, swing- 
ing up the Black River valley to within a mile of a line running 
through Oberlin east and west, and up the Vermilion River 
valley to Birmingham. The vegetation of the region is typi- 
cally Carolinian, and differs little from that of the north shore 
of Lake Erie. The two rivers mentioned, and the Huron 
River, have worn deep, narrow gorges well into the shale 
which underlies the whole eastern part of the region, in 
places capped with sandstone. Westward and Put-in-Bay 
quadrangles, the outcropping rock is limestone. All of the 
streams trend in a general north and south direction. The 
valley of the Sandusky River is clearly the most important 
one from a migrational standpoint, connecting, as it does 
with the head waters of the Scioto. I believe that proof 
will be forthcoming that one of the main “fly lines” 
across QOhio, for both vernal and autumnal migrations 
is this Scioto-Sandusky River-Pelee route. It will be 
necessary to establish several observation stations from the 
Ohio River to Point Pelee, including each of the islands in 
the direct line, to conclusively prove it. 

My visits to the northerly lying islands indicate that a 
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rather weak autumnal movement occurs across North Harbor, 
East Sister, and the Bass group to Catawba, that a strong 
autumnal movement occurs along the Point Pelee-Marblehead 
route, and that there is a desultary westward and southward 
movement from Pelee Island to the Bass group and from there 
to Catawba. As to the crossing at other places, notably from 
Point Pelee directly to the Ohio shore, which Taverner and 
Swales strongly favor for certain species, | have but one bit 
of evidence, during the seasons of migration. During a 
southward movement in the middle of August a patrol of the 
beach from Rye Beach to the Lake Laboratory, a distance 
of six miles, vielded 12 Red-headed Woodpeckers, 4 Oven- 
birds, 3 Red-eye Vireos, and unidentifiable remains of sev- 
eral other small birds washed upon the beach. The most of 
these were within three miles of the Lake Laboratory. The 
night had been cloudy and the wind northwest, brisk. If these 
birds had been crossing by the island route when they perished 
in the waters the wind would have drifted them to the place 
where we found them. If they had been crossing to Huron 
they would have been driven on the beach near Vermilion 
where we found none washed up. 

During the winter I have often seen Snowflakes and Horn- 
ed Larks coming from the north, and giving clear evidence of 
having flown far. In every instance they were flying just above 
the ice, and tumbled rather than alighted upon the sand of the 
beach, evidently in an exhausted condition. These winter 
observations cover the whole line of beach from Lorain to 
Cedar Point. 

The only birds I have seen striking out northward across 
the lake as if to cross, during the vernal migration, have 
been the Sharp-shinned and Broad-winged Hawks. I have 
seen many other species start out boldly, some even lost to 
sight for a short time, others not venturing so far, but all 
eventually reappearing and finally giving it up. 

I have been unable to secure any hearsay evidence of ex- 
tensive migrations from the north anywhere along the south 
shore west of Lorain except in line with the islands. At the 
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Lorain lighthouse there have been night visitations of migra- 
‘ng small birds of many species, but it has not been possible 
to prove from what direction they came to the light. While 
it may be true, as Taverner and Swales affirm, that some 
birds do cross the lake directly from Point Pelee theirs is 
the only direct evidence of it. Of course it would not be pos- 
sible for them to see the birds for any considerable portion 
of the whole distance between the Point and Huron on the 
opposite shore, where they would presumably fly, so that the 
birds might turn westward to Pelee Island after passing be- 
yond their vision. I am strongly inclined to think that ex- 
actly this does happen with Purple Martins, all of the swal- 
lows and most of the blackbirds, for | have seen them coming 
to the easternmost point of I’elee Island from nearly due east, 
then pass down the east shore of the island to the extreme 
south point of sand, thence across to Middle Island, and when 
we were between Middle and Kelley's and on Kelley's, they 
were continuing on to Kelley's. Again, when we were sailing 
midway between Kelley's and Marblehead the migrating birds 
were passing from Kelley's to Marblehead. During this same 
period of movement we also sailed out eastward into the open 
lake but saw no birds passing anywhere, nor were any arriv- 
ing anywhere along the Ohio shore from Cedar Point to 
Lorain although there was a steady stream passing over the 
island route at the same time. 

The only oceasion when | have been in a position to check 
up the work of Taverner and Swales at Point Pelee was on 
September 17, 1906, when they state’ that there was a migra- 
tion of Sharp-shinned Hawks passing down the Point and out 
across the lake for-the Ohio shore. On that date there was 
no evidence of any arrival of Sharp-shins on this side east of 
Sandusky nor on preceding or subsequent days as far as I 
could learn. So large a flight would certainly have been noticed 
if the birds had crossed directly unless, indeed, they rose to 
great hights and continued so well inland. 

In the absence of direct evidence from co-operative work 
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on both sides of the lake and among the islands any discus- 
sion of the routes taken by the birds in their southward move- 
ments is too academic to be profitable. I hope that in the 
next few years some fairly extensive and complete work of 
this kind may be accomplished and the question settled. 

The writer is painfully aware of the shortcomings of this 
list, but he feels sure that it is wiser to publish it now than to 
wait until comparisons with the list by Taverner and Swales 
for Point Peelee would lose value by reason of so great dis- 
crepancies in the time covered by the work at the two places. 
This list should be regarded as preliminary. 


1. Colymbus auritus.—Horned Grebe. 

An irregular and not often common spring migrant, but usually an 
abundant fall migrant, when it is found in large companies in the 
shallow water between the shore and the outer bar on the lake. 
Relatively few individuals are ever found on thé waters of the Bay 
-at.any time. Its earliest date of arrival in spring was March 25, 
the median date being April 16; the median date of departure for 
seven years is April 21, the latest date being May 17, 1908. The me- 
dian date of arrival in fall is October 10, the earliest date being Sep- 
tember 23, 1907. It usually remains, but in small numbers, until 
the first severe weather—December 27, 1907. Scattered individuals 
are found en small inland waters, and on the streams. Occasionally 
exhausted and starving individuals are found in mid-winter in towns 
or cities. 

When the numbers are so great that large companies are formed 
there is a perpetual conversational undertone decidedly pleasing in 
quality, accompanied with a sort of play. among the birds. There is 
usually little concerted action, whether resulting from sudden fright 
or otherwise, but I have seen a flock of nearly 200 individuals dive 
almost on the instant. 


2. Podilymbus podiceps.—Pied-billed Grebe. 

A regular and fairly common migrant, but never in such numbers 
as the last species. A few remain all summer in the marshes and 
very likely breed there, but I have not yet found birds with their 
young. At Cedar Point it is just as clearly a bird of the marshes 
as the last species is of the open lake. Occasionally individuals are 
seen on the lake side of the sand spit, especially late in the spring 
migration. The maximum number of individuals forming a company 
seldom exceeds a dozen, and from two or one te four or five is far 
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more usual. It is next to impossible to get one of these birds to rise 
from the water, but they dive on the least pretext, and may remain 
hidden with only the bill showing for long periods. On the Oberlin 
Water Works reservoir they often remain for weeks at a time, but 
seem never to become accustomed to the presence of people on the 
bank. 

The median date of arrival at Oberlin is April 8, the earliest being 
May 28, 1904. At Cedar Point the median date of arrival is March 
19, the earliest being March 16, 1907. They first reach Oberlin about 
October 1, and the last leave Cedar Point about November 4. At 
any time during the periods of migration one or two may be found 


= 


Fig. 2. The Dune Section, looking southwards from the Lake 
Laboratory. To the left are the dunes and the blowouts, the lake in 
the distance. Between the dunes and the bay on the right is the for- 
est strip, here mainly consisting of the (/imus-Acer and Ailanthus 


formations. (Photo by Professor Herbert Osborn.) 


on the smallest and most insignificant ponds, where it is an easy 
mutter to make a hand capture, the birds not being able to get un- 
der way in flight from so small a water area, and of course unable 
to escape by diving in a few inches of water. 


Loon. 


2. Gavia immer. 

Always scarce, even at Cedar Point, so that migration dates ar. 
vnreliable. One or two are usually found on the Oberlin Water 
Works reservoir about the middle of April, remaining from one to 
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ien days. There was a female there on May 21, 1901. My only fai 
records are October 22, 1897, and November 4, 1907. ‘This apparent 
rarity is probably somewhat due to my short and infrequent studies 
along the lake. But the Loon is scarce at any time of year, and 
clearly does not breed in Ohio now. 


4. Gavia arctica:—Black-throated Loon. 

The only record of this bird’s occurrence within the region is that 
given by Dr. J. M. Wheaton for Sandusky Bay in the fall of 1880 
on the authority of Mr. H. E. Chubb, then of Cleveland, who mount- 
ed the specimen.' 


5. Uria lomvia.—Brunnich’s Murre. 

During the visitation of 1896 four birds of this species were cap- 
tured at Lorain, three in Sandusky Bay, and others reported from 
Ottawa county during the last half of December. Professor E. L, 
Moseley tells me that there were either five or seven in Sandusky 
Bay in December, 1908, some of which were captured. It appears 
that the birds do not survive long after reaching the waters of Lake 
Erie. 


6. Stervcorarius pomarinus.—-Pomarine Jeger. 

Occurrences of this species are limited to a specimen in the col- 
lection of Mr. A. Hengartner, of Lorain, where it was secured, and 
the one reported in Cook’s Birds of Michigan by Professor FE. L. 
Moseley. for Sandusky, October, 1889. 


7. Stercorarius parasiticus.—Parasitic Jeger. 

The records are as follows: Sandusky Bay, September 15 and 
20, 1889, and October 6, 1895, E. L. Moseley. Near Sandusky, No- 
vember, 1895, two specimens taken. F. M. Comstock.’ 


8. Larus leucopterus.—tceland Gull. 

One specimen was taken at Lorain, December 22, 1888, and pre- 
served by Mr. L. M. McCormick for the Oberlin College museum, If 
it occurs with any regularity upon Lake Erie it has thus far passed 
unnoticed. 


9. Larus argexntatus—Herring Gull. 

In the sense that it is present at all times of year it is a resident 
if the proviso is added that it does not breed in the region. The 
birds found in summer are clearly not breeding birds, although 
some of them are in full adult plumage. During hard winters, when 
the ice covers the lake extensively, the birds are less numerous and 


1 Geological Survey of Ohio, IV, 1882, p. 565. 
*The Auk, XIII, p. 171. 
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are gathered in the vicinity of the cities, or in the regions where 
fishing through the ice is practiced extensively. Apparently there 
is always some open water in Sandusky Bay and the marshes, and 
here I have seen the birds, to the number of fifty, lined up along the 
the linear openings in the ice which mark a line of decaying swamp 
vegetation. The gulls appear to spend the night on the ice in the 
vicinity of such feeding places. After a hard winter there is pretty 
clearly a northward migration, during which individuals visit the 
Oberlin Water Works reservoir. 

Ww. Larus delawarensis.—Ring-billed Gull. 

The presence of this gull all along the lake front has been sus- 
pected, but it has not been until the more recent intensive studies at 
Cedar Point that positive proof of its regular occurrence has been 
obtained. It is clearly much less common than the Herring Gull. 
None have been observed in winter, and none during June and July. 


11. Larus philadelphia:—Bonaparte’s Gull. 

This is a regular migrant, but is far more numerous during the 
southward movement than at other times. None have been recorded 
in July, and almost none in June and August. The migratory move- 
ment appears to occur along the river courses and few fly over the re- 
gions between. ‘Thus at Oberlin, which lies between the two river 
courses, only a few scattered individuals are seen, while at Cleveland, 
and especially at Sandusky, many hundreds pass. In my experience 
this gull is far more numerous on both sides of Cedar Point sand spit 
than elsewhere along the lake, and the times of maximum num- 
bers occur between November 1 and December 30. During the last 
three winters I have found a flock of from 50 to 500 birds ranging 
along the -shores of the sand spit as long as there remained open 
water, which was well into January. They act much like terns, div- 
ing headlong into the water for fish, but can always be readily dis- 
tinguished from them by the almost sparrow-like conversational 
notes instead of the harsh fter-r-r of the terns. They seem to pre- 
fer the vicinity of the lake beach to the marshes for feeding grounds, 
possibly because small fish are more numerous there. On the occa- 
sions when the pent-up swamp waters at Rye Beach have broken 
through into the Jake carrying all sorts of debris upon their floods, 
these guils have collected at the place in great numbers, feeding. 

The northward migration begins from the first to the middle of 
April, and all have passed north by the first of June. A few individ- 
uals return by the first of September, but the flood does not appear 
before the first of November. Professor E. L. Moseley states that 
over 2,000 of these birds were feeding in the waters and marshes 
east of Sandusky on November 12, 1904. 
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12. Sterna caspia.—Caspian Tern, 

Records of this tern are confined to Sandusky Bay and the west 
half of the sand spit and adjoining marshes and lake. Two were 
recorded September 15 and 23, 1907, and one May 4 and 12, 1908. 
They were feeding in the same places, but somewhat apart from the 
Common Terns. Their greater size was clearly evident. 


183. Sterna hirundo—Common Tern. 
Common from akout May 1st to about October Ist. The only breed- 
ing places thus far discovered are upon Big and Little Chicken Isl- 


Fig. 3. The Black Channel and the Phragmites-Typha Marsh For- 
mation. The forests in the far distance are at the edge of the main 
land on the other border of the marsh, more than two miles distant. 
Near here the Bladpates and Scoup Ducks abound on close days. 
Black Ducks and Mallards feed in the vegetation covered areas near. 
(Phote by Otte Jennings. ) 


ands, and upon the reef of Chick when it is sufficiently uncovered 
by water. upon North Harbor, Starve Island, the gravel ridge at the 
west end of Middle, and over the top of the Rattle of Rattlesnake 
Island. There are old reports of nestings upon Gull Island, which 
has never been above the wave wash since my studies began. It is 
pretty clear that the nesting places are greatly restricted since the 
advent of the white man. Hen Island, which is reported as having 
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been a favorite nesting place, is now inhabited and no terns nest 
there. As nearly as can be estimated there are probably 3,000 nest- 
ing pairs within this region, and perhaps half as many non-nesting 
birds which range freely over the region. In the region of Cedar 
Point there have always been considerable numbers during my stud- 
ies. In late August and early September there have always been 
considerable numbers of winter plumaged Black Terns about the 
nesting islands and mingling among the flying Common Terns, add- 
ing their protests against the unwelcome visitors. 


Mydrochelidon nigra surinamensis.— Black Tern, 


A variable number of Black Terns breed in the marshes. In fa- 
vorable summers I have counted upwards of twenty pairs, but there 
are usually not so many. IT therefore can hardly agree that it is a 
“common” breeder, but it is certainly regular. It selects for a nest- 
ing region the somewhat open central parts of a considerable area 
whose margins are thickly grown up with marsh vegetation so that 
a boat can be pushed across and into the nesting area with much 
difficulty. The nest is placed on decaying vegetation which is barely 
more than flush with the surface of tiie water, many times, perhaps 
always, as Mr. W. F. Henninger thinks, upon a submerged muskrat 
house. I have found fresh eggs during the first week of July. The 
birds are courageous in the defense of their eggs and young, even 
striking the head of the intruder. The first birds appear in spring 
near the first of May, and the last have passed south by September 
25 During the migrations they are not infrequently seen along the 
river courses. 


1h, Phalacrocorax auritus,—Double-crested Cormorant. 

Only twice have my visits to Cedar Point coincided with the visi- 
tations of this species. On April 29, 1907, I found a specimen which 
fishermen told me had been shot four.or five days previously when 
there were considerable numbers in the- region of Cedar Point. On 
May 12: 1 recorded one specimen, and again on November 4, at Cedar 
Point. If fishermen are reliable there is a regular migration of this 
species across the region of Sandusky not far from the first of May. 
Moseley reports one on October 7, 1903, 


16. Pelecanus erythrorhynchos—American White Pelican. 


There are two records for the immediate vicinity of Oberlin. 
Specimens were not taken but the records were made by persons 
whe are familiar with the species in other places. One was in early 
May, 1890, the other at the Oberlin Water Works reservoir in the 
spring of 1897. T have been unable to secure the exact dates, 
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17. Mergus americanus.—American Merganser, 


Present on the lake, except during and in summer, the middle of 


severe winters. It is simetimes numerous enough to be called com- , 


mon, but ordinarily less than fifty individuals are recorded along 
ten miles of lake front. Immature and female plumages outnumber 
full adult male plumages about five to one. The decided preference 
of this species for the open waters of the lake has often been noted, 
There are very few records of its occurrence in the waters of the 
warshes. It seems to prefer to feed near the shore. 


i8. Mergus serrator.—Red-breasted Merganser. 

This is the conmoner one of the mergansers during both migra- 
tions, when hundreds are sometimes recorded in a single day, but it 
is less sure to remain all winter. It is more often found in the 
marshes feeding in company with other ducks. My migration rec- 
ords, which are not as complete as one could wish, indicate that it 
arrives from the south about the middle of March, passes north 
about the middle of May, returns from the north about the first of 
November, and departs southward again during the cold weather of 
January. 


19. Lophodytes cucullatus.—Hooded Merganser. 

Its occurrence in the region warrants the tern “scarce.” From one 
to half a dozen individuals are seen each year, but gunners report it 
as not uncommon during the hight of its migrations. My records 
indicate that it moves northward from the last week in March to 
about the first of May, and south during nearly the whole of No- 
vember, but migration dates are too few to make this certain. I 
have found more individuals along the rivers than in the marshes 
and on the lake. 


20. Anas platyrhynchos.—Mallard. 

Mallards reach the marshes at Sandusky about the first of March, 
or as soon after that as there is much open water; are common dur- 
ing the most of March, thinning out decidedly with the approach of 
warm weather, and all but stragglers are gone by the middle of 
April. Individuals are occasionally seen in June and July, but if 
any breed there is no other evidence than such irregular occurrence 
gives. The first migrants appear near the first of October, the num- 
bers increase to common during November and most have gone with 
the first touch of winter. Occasionally a few remain well into Jan- 
uary in mild winters. While this may properly be called one of the 
common ducks at Cedar Point it is by no means as common as the 
next species. it is more often put up from the vegetation covered 
parts of the marsh than from the open waters of it. On gunning 
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dass one looks for it on the lake, but at other times it is seldom seen 
on the lake. 


21. Anas rubripes.—Red-legged Black Duck, and Anas rubripes tris- 
tis.—Black Duck. 

Suilicient data is lacking to determine the exact status of the two 
forms, hence the remarks will apply to the undivided species. It is 
clear that both forms occur, as proved by specimens examined and 
preserved, 

This is the commonest of the larger ducks, if, indeed, it is not the 


Fig. 4. The second cove south of Biemiller’s Cove. The Nym- 
phaa advena Consocies mingled with the Castalia tubcrosa Consocies, 
Typha in the immediate background and Phragmites further back. A 
type of the feeding ground of Pied-billed Grebes. Black Ducks and 
Mallards are often flushed from such situations in the early morning. 
Coots are alse found here, and among the bordering vegetation Flor- 
ida Gallinules may be found in summer. (Photo by Otto Jennings.) 


commonest of all ducks. Gunners report “millions” in the hight of 
the gunning season. Such an estimate appears less extravagant when 
one realizes that the birds, almost crazed by the constant rattle of 
the guns, are flying back and forth and up and down, the same indi- 
viduals reappearing many times in the course of an hour. I have 
seen many hundreds in a single day, but I doubt if more than a few 
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thousands are even present on any day. This species may constitute 
a third of all the ducks on some days. The Black Ducks flush from 
their feeding places in the swamp vegetation readily. Indeed, it is 
next to impossible to stalk them to within gun range. ‘They rest on 
the open waters of the bay, or well out in the lake, where great flocks 
often blacken its surface. The first arrive about the first of March 
and the bulk have gone north by the first of April, but a few gener- 
ally linger even well into May. The first return about October 15, 
and the numbers reach a maximum within two weeks. There are al- 
most always considerable numbers present until cold weather in late 
December or early January closes the marshes. In mild winters a 
good many remain all winter. 


22. Chaulelasmus streperus.—Gadwall. 


An examination of the bags of the hunters usually results in a few 
specimens of this fast disappearing duck. It seems to be one of the 
rarest of the ducks now, but I am told that not more than fifteen 
years ago it was common. I have no reliable migration dates. 


23. \MJareca americana.—-Baldpate. 


During the spring migrations of 1907, 1908, and 1909, it was one of 
the more common species of ducks at the Sandusky marshes, becom- 
ing common on the 18th, 16th, and 15th of March respectively, and 
remaining so until May 6, 1907, and April 2, 1908. Of course it flies 
out to the lake when hard pressed in the marshes, but the greatest 
numbers have been found on the larger areas of open water in the 
marshy regions east of the mouth of Black Channel. One need never 
be in doubt about the identity of this species when the notes are once 
learned. To windward of large flocks I have heard the mingled 
notes of the flock at a distance of nearly a mile. On Mondays, when 
the Ohio game laws forbid shooting, these ducks gather in com- 
panies of hundreds on a certain stretch of open water in the marsh 
and may there be seen courting, playing and fighting, or tipping up 
while feeding. 

The migrations begin with the second general migration wave—in 
the second week of March generally—and the bulk are gone north 
by the middle of April. Individuals and even small flocks may re- 
main as late as May 20 (1907). Fall records are entirely wanting 
from my books. Almost none of these ducks are found far from the 
marshes, but when they are I have found them singly or in twos on 
the small field ponds. 


24.) Nettion carolinensis.—Green-winged Teal. 
I nave only three records, all of which are for the Oberlin Water 
Works reservoir, as follows: March 29 and October 16, 1895, one 
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each time; Mareh 27, 1905, one. Gunners’ statements are not satis- 
factory. but they seem to indicate that this teal is scarce at the 
marshes. I have not seen specimens taken there. Either the num- 
hers have greatly decreased or this is not one of the fly lines of this 
species. 

25 Querquedula discors.—Blue-winged Teal. 


Judging from actual records only a few pairs breed in the 
mershes, and none in the inland regions. It is only occasionally 
common in the marshes during the migrations. The most of my 


Fig. 5. In the third cove south of Biemiller’s Cove. The Nelumbo 
lutea Consocies mingled in the left background with Pontederia cor- 
data Society: the general background being the Phragmites phrag- 
mites Consocies of the Mars Formation. Long-billed Marsh Wrens 
and Florida Gallinules prefer such places. (Photo by Otto Jen- 
nings. ) 


records are of from one to a dozen individuals. Single individuals 
visit the Oberlin Water Works reservoir during the spring migra- 
tions, and occasionally one is seen on the small field ponds inland 
The Blue-wings mostly remain away from groups of other species, 
feeding in the vegetaion covered areas of the marsh, from where 
they do not rise readily. 
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Oberlin migration dates are for arrivals April 21, departures May 
4, Cedar Point arrivals March 30, bulk departures April 25.. The last 
seen in 1907 was November 19. 


26. Spatula clypceate.—Shoveller. 


Another relatively uncommon species. On April 6, 1902, and Sep- 
tember 25, 1899, there were visitations to the Oberlin Water Works 
reservoir. Small companies are usually seen at the east end of the 
marshes during late March and early April. Dates of occurrence 
are too few and too variable to indicate the times of migration. 
Gunners report it as regular but scarce at both seasons. The evi- 
dence seems to point to a marked decrease in numbers during re- 
cet years. My experience with it has been that it prefers small 
areas of open water in the narrower parts of the marsh. 


27. Dafila acuta.—Pintail. 

This is still a common duck in the migrations, but its numbers 
are certainly decreasing. Up to 1900 numbers were regularly record- 
ed in their passage across the country almost anywhere, but since 
that time practically none are seen except in the marshes. There are 
days when this is the commonest of the ducks, but the periods of 
such abundance are short. Small flocks have visited the Oberlin 
Water Works reservoir early in the morning, but left with the first 
signs of the awakening of the populace. They are nervous and wary 
always, but doubly so after a short experience with the gunners at 
the marshes. They are usually seen in the companies which are made 
up of Baldpates and Lesser Scaups, with a few others, in the middle 
of an extensive open area near the mouth of Black Channel, or far- 
ther west in the open Bay, where the vegetation reaches the surface. 

My earliest spring record is February 22, 1908, following a mild 
winter, and the latest spring record is April 29, 1907. Fall records 
are September 25, 1899, to November 26, 1907. 


28. sponsa.—Wood Duck. 


My experience with this duck in this region indicates that the min- 
imum numbers were reached from 1899 to 1901, and that since the 
latter year it has been increasing perceptibly. During the three 
years mentioned none were seen. In 1902 four were seen; none in 
1903; but since then it has been of regular occurrence. Taxider- 
mists report a marked increase in the number received, and gunners 
speak of an increase. While no nests have been found there is every 
other reason for believing that a few pairs breed within the limits of 
the region. Stringent laws for the protection of this duck have proved 


of little avail. 
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THE FALCONES OF NORTH AMERICA. 
BY REV, W. F. HENNINGER AND LYNDS JONES. 


The reason for this proposed series of papers lies back of nu- 
merous personal requests from bird students who find the 
group difficult, especially in fleld identification, that some- 
thing might be attempted in the way of descriptions to make 
the task easier or more certain. In presenting this first paper 
the writer (L. J.) does not feel any confidence that much has 
been done toward that end, for the reason that there is so much 
variation in color pattern within the species that anything less 
than a series of exceptionally well executed color plates must 
fail of giving a satisfactory impression of the species. In fact, 
one must needs spend a good deal of time with each species, 
scrutinizing every characteristic of flight, feeding habits, voice, 
— life history, in order to feel much certainty about some of 
the species. This first paper is presented at this time with a 
view to ascertaining whether enough is accomplished toward 
the ends desired to warrant a continuance along the same line, 
or whether changes ought to be made, and what changes. The 
authors therefore solicit criticisms and suggestions from every 
source. 

It has been deemed best to present photographs of actual 
specimens rather than line drawings or made up pictures, giv- 
ing in the pictures only the parts that are important in field 
identification. It is gratuitous to say that the difficulties of 
this method have not been fully met. 

The arrangement of the species does not copy any method, 
but is one which, in the working out of the scheme, seems to 
the authors to be the most natural one. It is only fair for the 
writer (LL. J.) to say that both the final arrangement and the 
most of the descriptive matter is the work of Mr. Henninger, 
to whose untiring energy the work is largely due. 
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FALCO ISLANDUS (Briinn). 
WHITE GYRFALCON. 
Geog. Distrib. 


Arctic regions, including Arctic America and Greenland, 
accidental in British Columbia, Maine, Toronto; north to 
81°55’; breeding in northern Greenland, Bering Island (lat. 
55°), Ungava Bay Labrador, Tuxsuk River, Alaska. 


Measurements. 


Male; length 59.87 ctm; extent 129 to 140 ctm; wing 37 
ctm; tail 23.61 ctm; tarsus 5.53 ctm; middle toe 5.05 ctm; 
culmen 2.°4 ctm. 

Female: length 59.80; wing 39.80; tail 25.38; tarsus 6.12; 
middle toe 5.32; culmen 2.59. 

Diagnostic Marks. 

Thighs and lower tail coverts pure white. Prevailng color 

of plumage white. Large size. 


Plumage. 

White, often pure, usually with dark markings. Adult: 
Top of head and neck narrowly streaked with dusky, upper 
parts more or less transversely spotted or barred with slatish 
dusky, lower parts no well defined markings. 

Young: nestling like adults (Chapman, Auk XVII, p. 387). 


Flight and Habits. 


Flight elevated, rapid beats then a short sail. Bold, strikes 
its prey with bullet-like swiftness (Authors) — “ endurance 
greater than swiftness, rather slow.” (Kumlien)—-sitting 
like a Tern; carriage otherwise noble and striking; shy; at-. 
tacks the Bald Eagle: molested by the Raven; living mostly 
in pairs, seldom gregarious. Formerly much used in falconry. 
Migrates at times. 


Food. 


All kinds of sea-birds, as auks, gulls, murres, sandpipers; 
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also rabbits, lemmings, hares, ptarmigans. 
Voice. 
A piercing, almost thrilling scream, “ gyak.” 
Nest. 

On inaccessible cliffs, in close vicinity of breeding water- 
fowl; composed of sticks, lined with moss, hay, hairs and 
feathers. 

Eggs. 

Laid end of May and in June, 2 to 4—60 x 48 mm 59.5 x 
46.5 mm ( Bendire) ; 60.45 x 43.8 mm (Davie) ; reddish white 
ground color marked with varying shades of red; texture 
rough. 

Time of incubation unknown. 


FALCO RUSTICOLUS (Linn). 
GRAY GYRFALCON. 


Two subspecies are included under this specific heading: 
Gyrfalco, (Linn.) the Gyrfalcon, and obsoletus, (Gmel.) the 
Black Gyrfalcon. 

Geographical Distribution. 

Gray Gyrfalcon: northern parts of the Arctic Region (ex- 
cept Norway and Sweden), breeding everywhere; occassion- 
ally south in winter to the Northern United States, British Co- 
lumbia, Wisconsin. 

Gyrfaleon: northern Europe, and in America from Labra- 
dor and Hudson’s Bay to Alaska. 

Black Gyrfalcon: coast of Labrador south to Canada, 
Maine, Rhode Island, and New York. 


Measurements. 


Gray Gyrfalcon: Male; length 52.32, wing 35.86, tail 21.67, 
culmen 2.29, tarsus 6.17, middle toe 5.03. 

Female; length 59.69, wing 40.13, tail 24.77, culmen 2 54, 
tarsus 6.24, middle toe 5.23. 
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Gyrfalcon: Male; wing 34.42, tail 21.67, culmen 2.29, 
tarsus 5:99, middle toe 5.00. 

Female; wing 39.37, tail 24.49, culmen 2.59, tarsus 6.32, 
middle toe 5.33. 

Black Gyrfalcon: Male; wing 36.32, tail 21.97, culmen 
2.29, tarsus 6.12, middle toe 4.92. 

Female; wing 39.80, tail 24.94, culmen 2.59, tarsus 6.68, 
middle toe 5.33. 


Diagnostic Marks. 


Lower tail coverts always streaked with dusky (in contrast 
with islandus), upper parts with white never prevailing ; light- 
er colored (but darker than islandus) is Gray Gyrfalcon, 
darker is Gyrfalcon, and the darkest form is Black Gyrfal- 
con. 


Color Pattern. 


Adult: Top of head much streaked with white, upper parts 
barred with blackish and grayish or buffy white, tail with 
sharply contrasting bars of light and dark, nearly equal in 
width; thighs and flanks always barred with some dusky. 

Young: With much whitish above in spots, below with the 
dark stripes narrower than the white interspaces. 

The Gyrfalcon has the head more dusky and the whole 
plumage with more, extent of the dark markings. 

The Black Gyrfalcon is still darker, with the darker mark- 
ings prevailing so that the under parts appear dark. 


Flight. 


Apparently not distinguishable from that of the White 
Gyrfalcon. 


Food. 


Sea birds, ptarmigans, waders, rabbits, hares, squirrels, 
lemmings, mice. 
Voice. 


Ky ak, ke a, ke a, ke a, increasing in rapidity. 
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Nest. 

On ledge of cliffs, on the sides of ravines, and similar 
places, also in the tops of tall trees, usually pines, composed 
of sticks and small branches, lined with moss, hay, hair, 
feathers, etc. 

Eggs. 

Three or four, laid from May 10 to the middle of June. 
Texture rough. Ovate. White or creamy ground color 
which is scarcely distinguishable beneath the spots and blotch- 
es of various shades of reddish brown, clay and fawn color, 
the markings are small. Size 59.5 x 45 mm (gyrfalco), 57.4 
x 45.1 mm. (obsoletus) (Bendire). 


FALCO PEREGRINUS (Twist). 
PEREGRINE FALCON. 


Three forms are grouped under this heading, according to 
the latest ruling of the committee on nomenclature. These 
are the Peregrine Falcon, with scientific name as above, F. p. 
anatum (Bonap.), Duck Hawk, and F. p. pealei Ridgway 
Peale’s Falcon. 

Peregrine Falcon: Eastern Hemisphere, Greenland. 

Duck Hawk: North and South American south to Chili 
(as the name peregrinus is intended to indicate, a great wan- 
derer) ; breeding locally throughout the United States, Labra- 
dor, Hudson’s Bay, and British Columbia. 

Peale’s Falcon: Pacific Coast from Oregon and Washing- 
ton to the Aleutian and Commander Islands, this also form- 
ing the breeding range. 


Measurements. 


Peregrine Falcon and Duck Hawk: Male, length 42.72, 
wing 31.07, tail 17.46, culmen 1.96, tarsus 4.42, middle toe 
4.92. 

Female, length 48.79, wing 36.27, tail 20.85, culmen 2.41, 
tarsus 5.31, middle toe 5.41. 
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Peale’s Falcon: Male, wing 32.89, tail 17.15, culmen 2.13, 
tarsus 4.92, middle toe 4.85. 
Female, wing 37.23, tail 19.91, culmen 2.44, tarsus 5.48, 


middle toe 5.41. 


Diagnostic Marks. 


Black moustache, bluish-gray back, long pointed wings, 
swift flight. 


Color Pattern. 


Adult: top of head deep black, darker than the back, which 
is bluish ash, underparts cream color forward, buffy back- 
ward; spotted with tear shaped or crescentic black or dark 
marks forward running into bars backward. 

Young: ground color of lower parts ochreous with sooty 
brown stripes where the adults have crescentic marks and 
bars; upper parts sooty brown. 

Peregrine Falcon is more marked below, Duck Hawk less 
so or immaculate, while Peale’s Falcon has the color of the 
top of the head the same as the back, and usually more heav- 
ily marked below. 

Flight and Habits. 


These are bold birds, seeming to have little fear of man, 
indeed daring to dart in and snatch the bird just killed almost 
from beneath the hunter’s hand. The flight is almost incred- 
ibly swift when prey is being pursued. At times soaring and 
rising to great heights is practiced. At the nest these birds 
are noisy and shy, at other times usually quiet. They be- 
come attached to certain localities. 


Food. 


Almost any birds up to the size of ducks and grouse, hares, 
poultry, dragon-flies. 
Voice. 
Ka yak, ka yak—kea kea. Often a cackling noise. 
Nest. 
On cliffs or in the hollow limbs of very tall trees. 
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composed of a few bits of twigs, rotten wood, with a little 
moss, wool, or feathers. 
Eggs. 

From three to five, laid from March to July, depending on 
the latitude. The eggs are rounded ovate, creamy white or 
buffy, spotted with cinnamon brown, reddish brown, or choc- 
olate. Size about 52 x 42.2 mm. The eggs vary greatly 
in color and size. Incubation lasts about 28 days, both par- 
ents sharing. 


FALCO MEXICANUS (Schleg). 


PRAIRIE FALCON. 


Geographical Distribution. 
United States, from the eastern border of the plains, and 
from the Dakotas south into Mexico; casual eastward to 
Illinois. Breeds throughout the United States range. 


Measurements. 


Male: Length 48, wing 30.86, tail 17.15, culmen = 1.97, 
tarsus 4.45, middle toe 4.86. 

Female: Length 48.26, wing 35.24, tail 20.19, culmen 2.35, 
tarsus 5.53, middle toe 5.46. 

Diagnostic Marks. 

A blackish patch on the side of the throat, distinctly streak- 
ed under parts, and a gray-brown back. Strong, quick, 
dashing flight. 

Color Pattern. 

Adult: Top of head sooty black, or deep black, distinctly 
darker than the back: under parts varying from pure white 
to creamy buff, distinctly but not heavily marked with black-: 
ish, rarely unmarked below. 

Young: Lower parts more buffy and striped with dusky, 
upper parts with the colors obscured by brownish edgings 
of the feathers. 
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Flight. 


Strong, easy, straight-away flight; swift, dashing descent 
for prey. It is doubtful if any other bird of prey is its equal 
in flight. 


Food. 

Birds of various kinds, up to the size of a meadowlark; 
rabbits, rodents of various sorts. They seem to prefer bird 
flesh, but during a scarcity of such diet may be driven to any 
of the smaller animals. 

Nest. 


On the ledges of cliffs or precipices, rarely in open nests 
in trees. The ledge nests seem to be merely detritus and 
food leavings. Open nests in trees must necessarily be com- 
posed of twigs or weeds or other coarse material, whether 
placed there by bird or simply utilized after the departure 
of the original builder. 

Eggs. 

Three to five. The nesting time varies from late March in 
its southern range to early June northward. The eggs are 
on the average lighter in color than the eggs of any other 
Falcon except the Sparrow Hawk. The ground color is 
creamy white, rarely so completely overlaid as to be obscured. 
The markings are blotches and spots of different shades of 
reddish brown, tawny, and chocolate. The eggs average 53 
x 41.5. (Bendire). 

Next to the Sparrow Hawk this is the. commonest of the 
hawks of the western regions. Without doubt it is harmful, 
at times markedly so, but there is little doubt that it is also 
beneficial to a considerable degree. It has been known to 
kill Sharp-tailed Grouse. It seems to decidedly prefer the 
flesh of birds. 
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FALCO COLUMBARIUS (Linn). 
PIGEON Hawk. 

Under this chapter are three races which have been given 
recognition. The extreme northwestern form, which is the 
darkest one is F. c. suckleyi (Ridgway) Black Merlin; the 
eastern form is typical columbarius, Pigeon Hawk, and is the 
median form, while the form occupying the middle western 
parts of the country, but ranging to the Pacific coast is F. c. 
richardsoniu (Ridgway), Richardson's Merlin, it being the 
lightest, in conformance to its more desert habitat. 


Geographical Distribution. 


Pigeon Hawk, occupies the whole of the eastern part of 
North America east of the Rocky Mountains, breeding chief- 
ly north of the United States, wintering south to northern 
South America; less common west of the mountains. 

Black Merlin, is confined to the Pacific Coast region from 
northern California to Sitka, Alaska, ranging eastward in 
Washington and Oregon. 

Richardson’s Merlin, occupies the interior of North Amer- 
ica, from the Mississippi River westward to the Pacific Coast, 
from the Saskatchewan region to Texas, Arizona, and Mexico. 


Measurements. 


Pigeon Hawk: Male; length 27.24, wing 17.80, tail 13.11, 
culmen 1.24, tarsus 3.43, middle toe 3.05. 

Female: Length 31.51, wing 21.59, tail 13.72, culmen 1 45. 
tarsus 4.01, middle toe 3.42. 

Black Merlin: Male; wing 19.76, tail 13.46, culmen 1.57, 
tarsus 3.30, (Mrs. Eckstorm). 

Female: Wing 21.25, tail 14.60, culmen 1.47, tarsus 3.94, 
middle, toe 3.50, (Ridgway). 

Richardson's Merlin: Male; length 27.94, wing 20.24, tail 
12.95, culmen 1.40, tarsus 3.76, middle toe 3.20. 

Female; length 32.51, wing 22.73, tail 15.27, culmen 1.45, 
tarsus 3.45, middle toe 3.10. 
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Diagnostic Marks. 


’ These are small, very dark hawks, heavily streaked with 
umber brown on the under parts, of swift flight, and sharply 
pointed wings which seem to reach forward to grasp the air. 


Plumage. 

Pigeon Hawk: Adult male; above dark slaty blue, with 
rusty edges and black shafts to the feathers, below whitish 
tawny, heavily streaked with dark umber brown which runs 
into bars on the flanks, and into fine pencilings on the throat 
and cheeks. Inner webs of the wing quills spotted or barred 
with white, outer webs with traces of grayish. Tail with 
four narrow white and four black bars, its tip white. 

Adult female and young male: above dark umber brown, 
head with rusty edgings; below darker than the adult male. 
Wing spots and bars ochreous. 

Black Merlin: Distinctly darker in general coloration. 

Richardson’s Merlin: Distinctly lighter in general color- 
ation. Tail crossed with five blackish dusky and six bluish- 
gray bands. 

; Flight and Habits. 


In flight the swiftest of the small hawks. When perched 
it sits erect and is alert, but seems less wary than most hawks. 
At its nest it is courageous and a fierce fighter. 

Food. 

Principally small birds, rarely mice and small squirrels. 
Voice. 

“Ke-ah, ke-ah, ke-ah,” often repeated. 
Nest. 

In holes in trees, on cliffs, or in crotch of a tree. The nest 


is a bulky affair of sticks with a lining of soft bark, long hairs, 
dry grass, feathers, and moss. It sometimes fits an old crow 


nest over. 


Eggs. 
Four or five, varying greatly in form and markings, aver- 
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aging 41.31 mm.; creamy white, spotted with reddish, cin- 
namon, or chocolate, with a few heavier spots of the same 
colors. The eggs are laid in March to June, depending upon 
the latitude. Incubation lasts about 22 days. 


FALCO AZSALON (Tunstall). 
MERLIN, 
Geographical Distribution. 

Europe, Asia, Africa. Accidental at Cape Farewell, Green 

land (May 3, 1875). 
Measurements. 

Male: Length 27.96, wing 19.62, tail 13.21, culmen 1.19, 
tarsus 3.58, middle toe 2.92. 

Female: Length 33.65, wing 22.43, tail 15.67, culmen 1.37, 
tarsus 3.71, middle toe 3.13. 

Diagnostic Marks. 

Above bluish-gray, beneath rusty with brownish stripes: 

black subterminal bar of closed tail. Flight. 


Plumage. 

Adult male: Upper parts bluish-gray with fine black shaft 
streaks, hind neck spotted with whitish and buffy, tail with 6 
or 7 concealed black bands, tipped with white; cheeks with 
a distinct ‘moustache.’ Below light rusty streaked with 
brownish. 

Adult female: Upper parts brownish, top of head with 
black streaks ; tail with about eight narrow pale bands; lower 
parts more whitish or buffy with brownish streaks. 


Flight and Habits. 


A bold, swift and graceful hawk; hunts in pairs; is fond 
of soaring high in the air at times. 


Food. 


Mostly small birds, occasionally locusts and beetles. 


Voice. 
Ke ke ke ke, ki-ha, ki-ha. 
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Nest. 


On ledges of cliffs, in trees, even on the ground; made of 
sticks, lined with moss, dry grass, and feathers. 


Eggs. 


Three to six, laid in late May or June. 38 x 30 mm. 
Cream or clay-color, with many spots of reddish brown and 
blackish-brown, often entirely obscuring the ground color. 
Only one-brood is raised. 


Valeo islandus, White Gyrfalcon, femrte. (No. COS collection of 
W. F. H.. February, 1906, Kangek., soar Gootbah., Greenland.) 
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Falco islandus, White Gyrfalcon, female. (No. 608 collection of 
F. H.. February, 1906, Kangek, near Goodhab, Greenland.) 
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Falco rusticolus, Gray Gyrfaleon, female. (No. 607 collection of 
W. F. H., October 29, 1905, New Herruhut, Greenland.) 
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Falco peregrinus analum, Duck Hawk, old male. (No, 624 collec- 
tion of W. F. HL, ugust 11, 1904, Cameron Co., Texas.) 
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Falco columbarius, Pigeon Hawk. 
Apri! 10, 1895, Cameron Co., Texas.) 


(No. 520 collection of W. ¥. 8 
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Faleo asalon, Merlin. (No. 615, collection of W. F. IL, Novem- 
her 30, 1902 Wladikawas, Russia.) 
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Falco mexicanus, Prairie Faleon, male. (No. 3154 collection of 
Oberlin College, W. L. Dawson, April 3, 1896, Chelan, Wash.) 
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SOME WASHINGTON BIRD NOTES. 


BY DR. R. W. SHUFELDT. 


For the past seven years, and more, | have been residing 
in the city of New York, engaged upon special art and medi- 
cal work which afforded me but little opportunity to see much 
of the birds anywhere. Prior to that time I had been living 
in Washington, D. C., where both autumnal and vernal mi- 
grations were always carefully studied by me for miles about, 
and there was no question in my mind, the last few years 
that I was here, as to the fact that both land and water birds 
were rapidly decreasing in numbers. Some species were 
rarely or ever seen, either in the spring or in the fall. Several 
papers were published by me on the subject, and some of the 
probable causes for the falling off given, one of which I re- 
member was the killing by boys by means of an air-gun 
which was very popular at the time with thefh. Recently 
I have returned to Washington to live and taken a home with- 
in three or four minutes walk of the Zoological Garden 
(3356 18th St.). It is practically surrounded by open country 
and extensive tracts of heavy timber. After becoming settled, 
which required several weeks, I discovered that Mr. Robert 
Ridgway owned his home across the street, and was at the 
time away on a vacation in the west. 

The spring migration of birds had just about commenced, 
and it was not long hefore I made very early morning visits 
to the neighboring woods to note what species were here and 
especially as regards their abundance (April 10, May 12). 
Judging from the chorus that saluted my ears before arriving, 
they had not been wiped out altogether, and as I had not 
had such a treat for many years, my feelings may be easily 
imagined by any thorough-going ornithologist who has 
ever been submitted to a similar term of starvation of that 


character. 

Great was my delight when I discovered that a very marked 
change had taken place during my years of absence, for not 
only had birds become numerous again, but were evidently 
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less wary, and an unusual increase had taken place in some 
species. For instance, judging from my own personal obser- 
vation, such a bird as the Red-headed Woodpecker (Melaner- 
pes erythrocephalus), ten years ago was one of the most un- 
common species to be taken in the District of Columbia any- 
where. The other morning when I was out (May 13, ’09) 
I counted twelve of these beautiful birds in a short walk of 
a little less than five miles, and heard others calling in the 
distance. Cardinal Grosbeaks (C. cardinalis) were very abun- 
dant and the males in beautiful plumage, while in a beech 
tree close to my home there was a flock numbering over an 
hundred Purple Finches (Carpodacus purpureus). <All the 
common birds were in full force, such as Robins, Brown 
Thrashers, Catbirds, Flickers, and any number of others. 
What interested me more than anything else was to observe 
the abundance of warblers that were on. They were not as 
plenty as I used to see them forty-five years ago, but they 
were nevertheless very largely represented. 

In one straggling troop that were feeding as they passed 
through some large and adjacent trees, I noted several pairs 
of Blackburnians (D. blackburnie), ditto Black-throated 
Blues and Greens cerulescens, D. virens), also many 
Parulas, Cape Mays, Chestnut-sided, Bay-breasted, Black- 
polls, with numerous others, and one Cerulean (D. cerulea). 
In other parts of the woods and along the roadside they were 
equally abundant, and associated with still other species. 
(There is a pair of superb Red-headed Woodpeckers within 
thirty feet from my study window as I write these lines and 
they are nesting not over that many yards from my table.) 

In a few days I shall look up the Water Birds, and hope 
to meet with an equally gratifying state of affairs in their case. 
Later on in conversation with a number of the best author- 
ities and observers who have paid attention to the ornithology 
of the District of Columbia for many years, I was pleased to 
learn that the facts set forth in this brief communication were 
quite true. 
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ROUGH-LEGGED HAWK NOTES. 
BY W. E, SAUNDERS. 


This is a bird that is not often seen by any one but a duck 
hunter. Once or twice I have had good opportunity of watch- 
ing this bird for a little while and a certain Autumn day 
showed one, hovering after the manner of the Sparrow Hawk, 
over a stumpy field where there were not enough trees to 
afford a perch at the desired spot. To my mind this was 
a hint that the Hawk had nested in a prairie country where 
he had accustomed himself to that method of hunting. How 
these Prairie Hawks must welcome the advent of railroads 
wit!. its telegraph poles! I can easily imagine that the large 
numbers of Swainson Hawks, which I saw in my first trips 
West in the nineties, were really attracted to the railroad 
by these perches. Before then, the dry prairies must have 
been hunted almost exclusively on the wing which is con- 
trary to the nature of the Buteo as noticed in the east. Twice 
in the spring, about the 26th of March, I have seen two or 
more of these birds, not far apart, near London, but on dis- 
mounting from my wheel to watch them, although I got be- 
hind a snake fence and used my glass through it, the bird 
soon flew away, calling once or twice with a note very similar 
indeed to that of the Red-tail. 

In my list of average dates of arrival in the Autumn, 
which I have compiled from notes extending over twenty- 
five years, | have a memorandum on October 29%th,—‘this 
is the day to see Rough-legged Hawks,” but it was only 
this Fall that I found out where was the place to see 
them. This was on November 2nd, 1908, when Mr. J. 
S. Wallace and I were near the end of Point Pelee. About 
the middle of the morning we saw the first Rough-leg. He 
was circling over a field after the manner of a migrating 
Broad-wing and drifting south at the same time. Soon he 
ceased circling and flew past so near us that his markings 
could be seen very plainly. On the way to camp that morn- 
ing we saw a number of others but it was not until after 
dinner that they really appeared in numbers. I was sitting 
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outside preparing some birds for our drive to the station that 
afternoon, when I noticed a Hawk at a considerable distance 
and very high. After a few moments others began to arrive. 
They kept coming until there were about twenty-six in sight 
at once and the resemblance between their methods and those 
of the Broad-wing was very striking. As they reached the 
location where the leader had <i.»sen to circle each one spread 
his tail as does the Broad-wing, and joined the circling band. 
This continued until the Hawks got so numerous that I had 
thirteen at once in the field of my glass. They were, I should 
say, half a mile high, so distant that it was almost impossible 
to say whether they were Red-tails or Rough-legs. At inter- 
vals one heard the Red-tail call, but | am not one that can 
distinguish between the cry of these two birds. After awhile 
they began to straggle off towards the south but the day was 
pleasant and those circling apparently disliked to leave the 
Point. Doubtless, they could readily see thé Ohio shore and 
the Islands between, and they were certainly not, as many 
others, birds who seem to fear the flight over the water, but 
the main body so persistently refused to leave their play- 
ground that after awhile others came drifting back from the 
south and joined them once more, and it was on some of 
these travelers that I had the opportunity of deciding defin- 
itely that they were Rough-legs and not Red-tails. 

Of course the probabilities all pointed to Rough-legs. We 
had seen Red-tails in numbers before, but never acting like this. 
Moreover, on that particular day more Rough-legs had been 
seen, prior to this circling band, than Red-tails, so that I was 
confident that when an opportunity occurred to make their 
identity positive, the verdict would be Rough-legs. The re- 
sults of several such opportunities were alike, each one prov- 
ing as I had expected to be a Rough-legged Hawk, so that 
I had no hesitation in deciding that these strange acting 
hawks were all of that species. On this day we saw about 
40, a number approximately equal to all that I had ever seen 
in Ontario before and the finding of such a large number was 
very unexpected, but Point Pelee is a place that demonstrates 
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the truth of the old adage, that “It is the unexpected that 
happens.” 


SPRING MIGRATION IN MIDDLE WESTERN OHIO. 
BY W. F. HENNINGER. 


This spring in many respects resembled the wet season of 
1907. Birds that usually appear by the middle of April not 
showing up till late in May, cold waves driving back to un- 
known regions some of the earlier migrants, for instance the 
Chimney Swift came on April 24th, 6:30 P. M. and stayed 
that day till the evening of the 25th, when they disappeared 
till May 3rd. May 5th and 6th were the only dates on which 
the more tender birds arrived in great hordes; the ducks and 
water-birds seemed to be in no way affected by the weather 
in their migrations. Some interesting and early records were 
made. I give the list of 140 migrants according to first dates 
and individuals with some annotations : 

February 20—Robin 2. 

February 22—Killdeer 1. 

March 1—Bewick’s Wren 2. Bluebird 2. 

March 5—Bronzed Grackle 4. 

March 6—Loramie_ reservoir— Mallard 5. Red-legged 
Black Duck 1. 

March 8—Towhee 2. Phoebe 1. Field Sparrow 2. Red- 
winged Blackbird 5. (March 9—Dawson’s earliest record, 
perhaps earliest state record.) Pintail 5—shot, American 
Merganser 1,—Loramie reservoir. 

March 16—At Canal (Miami)-—shot. American Golden- 
eye 7. Shoveller 1. Pied~billed Grebe 1. American White 
Pelican 3 on a ditch in the field five miles west of New Bre- 
men. (An early record and one of the few spring records in 
this state). 

March 19—Vesper Sparrow 3. Turkey Vulture 4. 

March 20—Lesser Scaup Duck 1—Loramie reservoir—shot. 
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March 24—Loramie reservoir — Green-winged Teal 2. 
Baldpate, 2 females—shot. This agrees with my dates in 
Southern Ohio and is earlier than those for Oberlin and 
Northern Ohio. Pectoral Sandpiper 4. Early record. 

March 25—-Wood Duck 6—-Loramie reservoir. 

March 26—Chipping Sparrow 2. 

March 27—Hooded Merganser 2—-shot. Scaup Duck 8— 
Loramie reservoir. 

March 28—Grand Reservoir—Woodcock 1. American 
Coot 10. 

March 30—Horned Grebe 1.—Canal. 

March 31—Mourning Dove 2. Great Blue Heron 1—Shel- 
by county. 

April 1—Grand reservoir—Wilson’s Snipe 1. Tree Swal- 
low 3. Herring Gull 5. Bonaparte Gull 2. 

April 3—Barn Swallow 1. 

April 5—Purple Martin 2—Late date. 

April 8—Loramie reservoir—Blue-winged Teal 10. Ruddy 
Duck 4. Ring-necked Duck 1. 

April 10—Prown Thrasher 1.  Olive-backed Thrush 2. 
Hermit Thrush 1. 

April 14—Buffiehead ?—shot—Canal—late. American Pipit 
7. Northern Shrike 1—last date. Tree Sparrow 2—last date. 
Pigeon Hawk 1. Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 1. 

April 15—Ruby-crowned Kinglet 2—Staid till May 15. 

April 16—Grasshopper Sparrow 2. Savanna Sparrow 10. 
Red-hreasted Merganser 10—shot—Loramie reservoir. 

April 17—Black-crowned Night Heron 10—shot—Loramie 
reservoir. Early state record. 

April 18—White-crowned Sparrow 2. 

April 19—At the Grand reservoir—Least Sandpiper 1— 
shot—earliest state record. Greater Yellow-legs 16—1 shot. 
Bartramian Sandpiper 2. American Bittern 1—shot. Spotted 
Sandpiper 9. American Golden Plover 25. Last Winter 
Wren seen. House Wren 3. Louisiana Water-Thrush 2. 
Last Fox Sparrow. Sora 2. King Rail 2. Common Tern 13. 
Black Tern 3. Swamp Sparrow 3. Rough-winged Swallow 3 
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April 20—Marsh Hawk 2. Rusty Blackbird 5.—lasts. 

April 24—Chimney Swift 6:30 p. m. sharp. 

April 25—Oven-bird 2. 

April 28—Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 3. 

April 30—Baltimore Oriole 4. Yellow Warbler 6. Cat- 
bird 1. 

May 3—Black-throated Green Warbler 2. Dlack-throated 
Blue Warbler 1. Slate-colored Junco 5—Last date. Bobolink 
3—5 p. m. sharp. 

May 4—Red-eyed Vireo 3. Orchard Oriole 1. 

May 5—Warbler Day: Kingbird 2. Myrtle Warbler 1. 
American Redstart 2. Black and White Warbler 1. Wilson's 
Thrush 1. Semipalmated Sandpiper 4. 

May 6—Migration at its hight—Pirds in swarms. Water- 
Thrush 1. Blue-winged Warbler 3. Golden-winged Warbler 
2. Orange-crowned Warbler 1. Tennessee Warbler 10. Blue- 
headed Vireo 2. Gray-cheeked Thrush 20. Scarlet Tanager 7. 
Yellow-legs 1. Northern Yellow-throat 5. Yellow-breasted 
Chat 2. Chestnut-sided Warbler 3. Blackburnian Warbler 50. 
Magnolia Warbler 2. Gteen Heron 2. Cliff Swallow 2. Yel- 
low-billed Cuckoo 2. Bilacix-billed Cuckoo 2. 

May 7—Cape May Warbler 2. 

May 10—Wood Thrush 3. Least Bittern 5. Long-billed 
Marsh Wren 20. 

May 12—Bay-breasted Warbler 5. Black-poll Warbler 2. 
Dickcissel 1. Whippoorwill 2. Nighthawk 1. 

May 14—Indigo Bunting 1. 

May 15—The laggards coming in: Nashville Warbler 10. 
Green-crested Flycatcher 2. Least Flycatcher 2. Alder Fly- 
catcher 6. Palm Warbler 10. Canadian Warbler 30. Wil- 
son’s Warbler 4. Ruby-throated Hummingbird 1. Yellow- 
throated Vireo 4. Mourning Warbler 1. Cerulean Warbler 1. 

May 18—Wood Pewee 5. 

May 21—Yellow-bellicd Flycatcher 5. 


No “All Day with the Birds” was attempted this year. 
Attention was paid principally to first dates of migrants and 
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the conditions that governed the first arrivals. These were 
mostly on rainy or cloudy days, for the earlier birds, while 
the warblers waited carefully for the warmer waves. 


ABNORMAL COLORATION OF THE SCAUP DUCK. 
BY W. F. HENNINGER. 


Among a series of 10 (8 males and 2 females) of the Scaup 
Duck (Marila marila) shot this spring on the Loramie Reser- 
voir and the Miami Canal, there are three males (all shot 
March 27, 1909), that show a decidedly abnormal coloration. 
While the normal plumage of the belly and sides is pure white, 
oue male (No. 736 coll. W. F. H.) has the biggest part of the 
belly grayish, with darker shaft streaks to each feather and a 
few brown feathers in the black breast. One male, No. 734 
(coll. W. F. H.) has more brown feathers on the breast than 
black ones, these brownish feathers extending well up among 
the neck feathers. No. 738 (coll. W. F. H.) male has not only 
more brownish breast feathers than No. 734, but the whole 
lower breast, belly and abdomen beyond the anus are overlaid 
with a rusty-brownish wash extending upward on the side, 
and has one bright brown tail feather. This certainly was not 
caused by grease as the specimens were freshly killed, nor by 
any compound of iron in the water as suggested by Mr. I. F. 
Arrow in the Auk, April, 1909, p. 189. The color would not 
yield to chemical treatment and must be due to other causes. 
Mr. Leon J. Cole in the Osprey, 1897, p. 69, records a similar 
specimen of the Lesser Scaup Duck as No. 738 of my collec- 
tion, only mine is the Big Scaup. No doubt there may be 
other speciments of Marila marila showing similar abnormal 
coloration in the large museums, but if so, they certainly have 
not been brought to light and it seems worth while to direct 
the attention of the working ornithologists to such occur- 


rences. 
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AUDUBON CORRESPONDENCE. 
BY FRANK I.. BURNS. 
\ LETTER FROM AUDUBON TO HARLAN, DESCRIBING A 
SUPPOSED NEW SPECIES. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Alfred C. Redfield, of Wayne, 
Penna., I am enabled to offer an unpublished letter from John 
James Audubon to Dr. Richard Harlan, of Philadelphia. It 
is closely written on a single sheet, postmarked “Charleston, 
S. C., Dee. 23,” and contains his original description of the 
Polyborus cheriwayi, Audubon’s Caracara, from the freshly 
killed bird. The date of capture does not exactly agree with 
his published account. Apparently, Dr. Harlan made no 
effort toward publicly ushering this bird into our North 
American fauna; and its introduction was not accomplished 
until 1834, when Audubon published his second volume of 
Ornithological Biography, then fully aware that the species 
was not wholly new to science, having been accredited to 
tropical America many years before. 

This letter was presented by Mrs. Harlan to the Great 
Central Fair for the U. S. Sanitary Commission, during the 
Civil war; and has since been a part of the Redfield collec- 
tion. 

“Description of a New Species to be named by Doctors Har- 
lan or Pickering.—shot at St. Augustine, November 24, 1831— 
by J. J. Audubon. 

Bill along the ridge 134 Inch. Along the Gap 2%4.—*/,, of 
an Inch high, depressed, semi-circular above, slightly bent 
toward the tip, with acute edges.—Lower mandible truncate, 
edges sharp—both pale blue. Cere broad and along with the 
fleshy part around the mouth and chin deep Carmine Colour. 
—Tongue muscular, fleshy, tipped with a hard cartilage, the 
latter bright Yellow tipped with black, the former carmine.— 
Nostrils, small placed near the outer edge of the cere, nearly 
fillegible]. Eyes bright umber edged with red and yellow 
skin—eye brows not prominent—bristles around and on the 
lower parts of both mandibles, black, recurved, stiff—Upper 
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part of the head covered with long, loose, brownish feathers, 
all of which are erectile. Wings, back and rump deep choc- 
olate or brown—edged with paler.—2d, 3d, 4th and fifth Pri 
maries, shafts white for several Inches, crossed on the outer 
Vein with brown—4 quill longest.—upper tail Coverts with 
Tail which is composed of 12 broad feathers light Buff as well 
as the femorals and under tail feathers, crossed with regular 
streaks of brown, bro [torn by seal] banded at tip.—Shafts 
of the same above, and beneath White——Throat, Sides of the 
head and neck feathers to the shoulders above and the |torn 


by seal] beneath, bright ferrugineous marked iongitudinally 
with streaks of deep black each with rufous, divided in the 
center with rufous—body beneath as the back. Thighs, mus- 
cular, very dark brown, longish—Tarsus 3 and 34 Inches long. 
Middle toes 24%,—connected with the outer by a small mem- 
brane—All bright vellow.—Scutellate above, rough beneath.— 
Claws long, nearly straight, black.—. 

Total length from tip of bill to end of Claws 245 In. Wings 
15¢ shorter.—Tail “% Inch shorter than to the claws. Lreadth 
four feet-—Weight 2% pounds.—Interior of the mouth yellow, 
skin of the body yellow—body muscular and tough—craw or 
bag of the stomach a mere pouch filled with putrid flesh—Deer 
and horse Hair, with many maggots.—Feed along with Buz- 
ards and Carrion Crows, tearing as they do the flesh from 
under their feet. Flight, high, protracted. Elegant.—Male 
Bird—Breed in the Interior of the Florida, rare.— 

Make the best of this you can until you receive the Skin 
and recollect then that the colours have greatly faded since 
I made my drawing which was up to Nature when alive.!” 

Ever vours, Dear Harlan, J. J. A. 


NIDIFICATION OF THE WORM-EATING WARBLER 


The wooded hills of Chester county, Pennsylvania, especial- 
ly the long broken ridges bordering the Chester valley and 
the Brandywine creek, have long heen famous as the breed- 
ing ground of the Worm-eating Warbler. J had promised 
two young friends, hoth members of the Delaware Valley 
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Ornithological Ciub, that | wouid initiate them mio some of 
the mysteries of the doniestic life of this little bird. Accord- 
ingly on the afternoon of the last day in May, 1908, we set 
out for a former favorite locality about a mile from Berwyn. 
It had been a numlcr of years since | had given this species 
any particular attention, and it was some time before the nest 
and five eggs were found about half way up the hillside, under 
the usual drift of dead leaves. The photographer, who had 
actually located the nest, took a very good picture, showing 
the situation admirably, and according to my way of thinking, 
had slightly the best of the oologist, who fell heir to the nest, 
the first of the species he had personally collected. Most of 
my notes on this bird have becn published. Chapman has 
given the average size of the egg as .69 x.53. Here I find it 
somewhat larger, however. Mean. .70 x .55, maximum, .76 
x 59, minimum, .62 x 50. Five eggs are more often deposit- 
ed than four. FRANK L. Burns. 


Worm-eating 
Warbler, 
Helmitherus 
vermivorus, 
Daylesfield. 
Pa., 
May 31, 1908. 
(Alfred C. 
Redfield.) 
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EDITORIAL. 

The usual spectacle of appearing late is again presented. Indeed, 
the editor sees little light in the direction of promptness for months 
to come. since his time belongs to Oberlin College. The editorial 
work has to take remnants of time, being wholly incidental to reg- 
ular work. The present number is later than usual, and later than 
the remaining two numbers for the year are likely to be because the 
June Number conflicts with the closing weeks of the college year, 
which are always full. If this tardiness worries the reader half as 
much as it does the editor he (the editor!) is very sorry. 


Letters addressed to the editor at Birmingham, Ohio, during Au- 
gust and September, will reach him more promptly than if ad- 
dressed to Oberlin. 


W. L. Dawson, our fellow member, has seen his monumental work 
on the Birds of Washington through the press and has already begun 
delivery to subscribers. This book resembles his Birds of Ohio in 
general, but is far better in every particular. He is to be congrat- 
ulated upon the completion of what seemed an all but impossible 
task. 
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The definite movement which has been set on foot by Professor 
Leon J. Cole, of New Haven, Conn., for tagging birds is worthy of 
more than passing mention. The aluminum strips used for the 
tagging—small strips with a number and the words “Notify the 
Auk, N. Y.,” are to be bent around the tarsus of a bird, a careful 
record kept of the birds so tagged, and this record finally returned 
to Professor Cole. So many of these tags are being attached to birds 
this summer that great hopes are entertained that many of the 
birds bearing tags will be heard from. By this means it should be 
possible to determine with accuracy the wanderings of the birds. 
It is only by some such means that individual birds may be surely 
recognized. 


FIELD NOTES. 


SANDPIPER (Actodromas bairdii) IN WayYNE Counry, 
MicuicgaANn.—In the Wilson Bulletin for December, 1908, on page 
207, Mr. TP. A. Taverner credits Mr. Albert Jones with taking a 
Baird’s Sandpiper on September 13. This bird was shot and iden- 
tified by Mr. Walter C. Wood, who presented it to Mr. Jones. The 
Baird’s Sandpiper was anything but rare during the autumn of 1908, 
I examined specimens taken on various dates by Walter C. Wood and 
Herbert H. Spicer. Personally, I did not meet with it until August 
26, when I noted a flock of seventeen and took a specimen. From 
that date they were present on all visits until last seen on September 
27. I secured my last birds September 23. These were all on the 
mud and water swale on P. C, 667, Ecorse Township, mentioned by 
Mr. Taverner. J. CLAIRE Woop. 


THE DICKCISSEL IN WAYNE County, Micu.—In the Wilson Bulle- 
tin for June, 1905, and March and June, 1907, I gave my local obser- 
vations of the Dickcissel prior to 1907 and will now bring them up 
to date. June 30 1907,.I crossed the belt of epen lands where the 
greater number of Dickcissels were seen the previous year. My at- 
tention was directed to a male by his song and I took the time to 
locate the nest. This was found by beating to and fro through the 
weeds until the female flushed. It was well concealed and placed in 
the thickest kind of weed growth about three feet above the ground 
and contained two fresh eggs. This was on P. C. 619, Grosse Pointe 
Township. No more birds were seen, but when I returned to this 
nest, July 7 three additional pairs were present. July 1 a male spent 
much time singing from a telegraph wire by the roadside on Section 
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17, Springwells Township. This was on the margin of a clover field 
into which the bird frequently flew and where a mate was probably 
brooding. During 1908 I was not in any of the localities where Dick- 
cissels were previously observed and none were seen elsewhere. 
Detroit, Mich. J. CLAIRE Woop, 


THE ROUGH-WINGED SWALLOW AND BLUE-GRAY GNATCATCHER BREED- 
ING IN WAYNE CouNTY, MICHIGAN.——May 30, 1901, we located a col- 
only of Rough-winged Swallows in Springfield Township, Oakland 
County, and all the eight nests examined contained eggs. May 30, 
1902, this colony was reduced to three pairs and the two nests exam- 
ined contained eggs. Assuming this as the proper time to look for 
sets in Wayne County IT made a special trip May 29, 1903, to a suit- 
able locality in Nankin Township. Six complete nests were found, 
but it was teo early for eggs. This was probably a mere seasonal 
difference, however, for on my next attempt, May 31, 1908, the first 
burrow opened contained a slightly incubated set of seven eggs. This 
was on Section 22, Canton Township. Other pairs were noted, but 
not disturbed. 

The Oakland County birds were in a colony like Bank Swallows, 
but in Wayne County they are strung along the clay banks about five 
pairs to a mile and sometimes only one pair to a whole township, 
while in many townships they do not occur at all. I have read some- 
where that it is difficult to separate this species from the Bank Swal- 
low while in flight, but this is contrary to my experience. If to- 
gether the Bank looks smaller, but this can not be considered good 
identification. The flight of the two species, however, is entirely 
different, the Bank being sharp and cleaving and the Rough-winged 
more fluttering and bat alike; but at close range it requires no ex- 
pert to separate the two species. The brown pectoral band of the 
Bank contrasts sharply against the white, while the underparts of the 
Rough-wing have a brownish white appearance without any contrast- 
ing color. 

On the same day that the Rough-winged Swallow's eggs were taken 
I located a nest with five slightly incubated eggs of the Blue-gray 
Gnateatcher on Section 22, Canton Township. The nest was about 
twenty-five feet above ihe ground in the upright fork of an elm 
sapling, and although the tree shook and bent beneath my weight 
madam clung to her treasure with head craned downward. I slowly 
reached up the other side of the nest, caught her tail between two 
fingers and jerked her into my hand, all her tail feathers coming out 
just as my fingers closed. When released she did not even leave the 
tree, but fluttered about uttering cries of protest. This reminds me 
of a probable case of heart failure. Many years ago J caught a robin 
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on her nest, and after a few seconds of struggle her body suddenly 
became limp. She was deud. 
Detroit, Mich. J. CLAIRE Woop, 


The La Rue Holmes Nature Lovers’ League, now numbering over 
three thousand young members, in schools, chiefly, had its origin in 
the life and conception of 2 young naturalist, who mourned with in- 
tense yearning loye over passing nature, but who was called to a 
higher place of service when but upon the threshold of his contem- 
plated work. Its evecutive officers are Mr. Waldron De Witt Miller, 
President; Miss L. Connolly, First Vice-President; Mr. F. N. Mar- 
cley, Second Vice-President; Capt. G. C. Musgrove, Treasurer and 
Recording Secretary; Mrs Benj. ?. Holmes, Secretary; and a Board 
of twenty-six directors. The Treasurer's report shows receipts of 
$322.25 and expenditures amounting to $181.9, leaving a balance of 
$140.40. The following notes have been contributed by members: 

Wild geese flew over this house on January 31. It was impossible 
to tell even the direction cf flight, the fog being so intensely dense, 
their presence being made known by their howh, honk, as they passed 
by.— G. WK. Holmes, Summit, New Jersey. 

I saw two bluebirds flitting from tree to tree, on, or about Janu- 
ary 28.—NS. Teeple, Morriston, New Jersey. 
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Fig. 6.—Looking northwest along the path from the rear of 
The vegetation is transitional into DPinus- 


the Breakers ITlotel. 
Juniperus Forest Formation. Note old cottonwoods, young pines, 


junipers, and oaks, and numerous lianas; also conspicuous tertiary 
layer. Near here the Woodcock is believed to nest, also probably 
Green Heron. This is typically a woodland song bird retreat. 
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